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ing, while the other has an interesting history com-
ing to us through the French from two old Greek
words meaning " apple " and " honey/3

The expressive word which this writer quotes is
swag, a slang word for " stolen goods/' There is no
doubt that swag is a much more expressive word
than any of the ordinary words used to describe
the same thing. One gets a much more vivid pic-
ture from the sentence, " The thieves got off with
the swag," than he would had the word prize or
even plunder or booty been used. Yet there is no
sign that the word swag will become good English.
Expressive as it is, there is a vulgar flavour about
it which would make people who are at all fastidious
in their language very unwilling to use it.

Yet many words and phrases which must have
seemed equally vulgar when first used have come
to be accepted as good English. And in fact much
of our language, and especially metaphorical words
and phrases, were once slang. It will be interest-
ing to examine some examples of old slang which
have now become good English.

One common form of slang is the use of expres-
sions connected with sport as metaphors in speaking
of other things. Thus it is slang to say that we were
** in at the death " when we mean that we stayed
to the end of a meeting or performance. This is,
of course, a metaphor from hunting. People who
follow the hounds until the fox is caught and killed
are " in at the death/* Another such expression is